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composer. He thought it a pity that Chopin had
the Parisian mania for the tragic pose* In his
opinion, Chopin exaggerated sentiment, and, as
a result, time and rhythm suffered. Mendelssohn
admitted that perhaps he himself went to the
other extreme, so that he and Chopin were comple-
mentary. He felt himself to be a perfect pedant
by the side of Chopin and Hiller; and they beside
him were like " modish young exquisites."

There is a grain of truth in this observation,
but, of course, it also reveals an imperfect under-
standing of Chopin's nature, Mendelssohn dis-
liked the rubato in Chopin's music and playing
because he did not share (and failed to perceive)
the emotional stress from which it sprang. Even
in the Mazurkas, which might reasonably be
expected to have an air of formality, these discon-
certing bursts of passion are encountered. The
dance itself is a complex and lengthy ritual.
First, the couples join hands and move round in
a circle ; then the ring is broken and the first
couple leads a procession past the onlookers ; after
that, each couple in turn executes a dance in which
an eager courtship is mimed, and at length,
perhaps after an hour or more, the ring is re-
formed. The dance is then rounded off, fre-
quently by a chorus. Both the delight and the
sadness of love are expressed in the Mazurka, and
while each couple is dancing, the others are en-
gaged in conversation and intrigues. The dancing
couple and the accompanying romances in the
background - both elements are found in Chopin's